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our opportunities enable us, in the causes which
are mostly beneficial for the race, to spread en-
lightenment and good feeling, and to help the
unfortunate. But it is also incumbent upon us to
remember carefully, what is so often overlooked in
the denunciations of competition, that the end for
which we must hope, and the approach to which we
must further, is one in which the equivocal virtue of
charity shall be suppressed; that is, in which no
man shall be dependent upon his neighbour in such
a sense as to be able to neglect his own duties; in
which there may be normally a reciprocity of good
services, and the reciprocity not be (as has been said)
all on one side. There is a very explicable tendency
at present to ask for such one-sided reciprocity. It
is natural enough, for reasons too obvious to be men-
tioned, that reformers should dwell exclusively upon
the right of every one to support, and neglect to point
out the correlative duty of every one to do his best to
support himself. The popular arguments about
"old-age pensions" may illustrate the general state of
mind. It is disgraceful, people say, that so large a
proportion of the aged poor should come to depend
upon the rates. Undoubtedly it is disgraceful.
Then upon whom does the disgrace fall ? It sounds
harsh to say that it falls upon the sufferers. We
shrink from saying to a pauper, " It serves you right".